could curtsy with more grace than she. She curtsied,
and her curtsy was a very beautiful thing, well worth
going a mile to see.

He bowed and said: "Do forgive me. I followed you
here. I'm afraid I'm lost in this building. I'm Justinian;
I came to see Sosthenes, if he is anywhere here."

"He is in the theatre," she said. "I'll find him, Prince."

"No, no," he said. "Please, one minute. Are you the
Lady Macedonia?"

"No," she said, "only her friend."

"Do you dance with the company, may I ask?"

"I have been a dancer, but not with this company. I
am a helper here."

"How very beautifully you curtsy." She blushed.
She liked being appreciated, yet she felt just a little queer
about this. "I suppose you were at Antioch with the
company?"

"Just at the end of its stay, Prince. I came home with
them."

"A friend in Antioch writes that your Ballets are the
most amazing things ever seen. Is that all this dancer
Macedonia, or is it Sosthenes?"

"Macedonia is marvellous for lightness, grace and
radiance," she said, "but Sosthenes makes the Ballets
what they are."

"It's a new synthesis, I suppose," he said. "That is the
marvel everywhere: a thing is dead, and without mean-
ing; a genius turns it into its constituents and mkes them
anew; then there is life again."

"I hope you will think so," she said.

"I wish some Sosthenes-Patriarch would do as much
by the services," he said. "The chants are all threadbare
and the ritual is like the mule turning the apple-press,
*half asleep half the time and dead asleep the rest'."
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